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ABSTRACT 

The operations of a citizen coaaittee associated vith 
two neighborhood public schools in the Boston area vere studied to 
evaluate eapirlcally the effectiveness of the coaaittee in achieving 
certain policy goals. A case study approach to citizen coaaittee 
pover to Influence educational declslonaaklng vas aade in the areas 
of finance, curriculua, and personnel. Survey data reveal a positive 
relationship between perception of and/or participation in the 
coaaittee and feelings of direct and representational Influence over 
and identification with school declslonaaklng. However, while 
participation in the citizen coaaittee seeas to increase citizen 
feelings of control over school declslonaaklng, the case studies 
deaonstrate that, in fact, these coaaittees have no influence. 
(Author/MLF) 
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I* Introduction 

In the 1960"d a aoclAl moveraent wao underway to pr<xnote the meaning- 
ful participation of citizens in the deci8ion«-making processes affecting 
their lives and their cotntmmitiest This movement was in direct response 
to feelings of powerlessness that were being experienced by many groups 
living in a complex bureaucratic society. To alleviate the feelings of 
powerlessness^ federal programs were implemented which provided for and 
encouraged the poor to participate in the delivery of federally sponsored 
services. The implementation of these programs coincided with an 
Increased awareness among youth and minority groups, particularly 
black militants, that there must be popular control of institutions 
imaediate to -their lives* The legitimacy of existing educational, 
health, and other social service institutions was questioned when these 
groups proclaimed that the traditional bureaucratic structures were 
Incapable of serving their immediate needs. Traditionally excluded 
from centralized bureaucratic decisionwnaking, they now wished to be 
Included in and/or possibly even control decision-making processes* 

The concept of citizen participation has become an official govern- 

mental policy with regard to federally-sponsored educational programs 

for the "culturally-deprived child" (as policy^^akers and educators call 

poor and lower-class children) J Project Head-Start and Follow-Through, 

perhaps the roost publicized programs of the War on Poverty, sought to 

increase parent participation in the education of their children by 

requiring parent involvement in the development, conduct and over- 

2 

all program direction of all projects." While the 1 965 Elementary 
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and Secondary School Act was not directly concerned with citizen partici« 

pationi sxibeequent guidelines were^^ The Office of Education has the 

responsibility for adtninistering many programs which encourage or require 

k 

citizen participation^ 

A parallel expansion of the citizen participation policy has 
occurred at the state and municipal levels of governments The recently- 
passed Massachusetts Bilingual Education Act affords parents the right 
to "maximum practical involvement** in the "planning, development, and 
evaluation" of the programs serving their children*^ In the mid-1960'Sf 
cries for decentralization and local control of neighborhood schools 
were voiced by many poor, militant parents in such cities as New York, 
Boston, and Detroit, After paralyzing striked of the New York City 
school systan decentralization and local control have been implementedt 

Educational administrators as well as poor militants have favored 
more citizen participation in education. Taking their cue from social 
science research, the administrators tend to believe that giving 
"culturally-deprived" parents feelings of control over the education 
of their children will Increase parent saliency of educational Issues 
and, more importantly, parent interest in their children's school work. 

However, because the administrators hav^ not as yet received any 
empirical evidence to validate this hypothesis, they do not give unquali- 
fied support to the citizen participation policy. Teacher unions and 
upper level board of education bureaucrats have viewed the policy as 
a direct threat to their political power bases. Also, parent leaders 
have ct^iticized as mere paciclfication the implementation of weak citizen 



participation policies which might give the inage of true citizen Involve- 
ment but which do not allow parents to make basic policy determinations* 

Parents t educationltl administrators and poli ticians are all interested 
in whether or not the citiaen participation policy has proven effective* 
This paper will first develop a conceptual framework for discussing the 
effectiveness of the citizen participation policy and then will begin to 
test empirically the conceptual framework on a neighborhood school level* 
II# The Conceptual Framework 

A# Definitions 

In order to avoid the conceptual confusion that often infects 
discussions concerning the policy of citizen participation! the following 
set of operational definitions will be utilized in this paper. 

1. Citizens 

Parents who send their children to the school xinder study are 
citizens^ Residents who live in the coaiminity in which the school is 
located but do not have children attending the school xmder study are 
non*citizens« 

2. Participation 

Participation > which may be thought of as a oontinuumi is defined 
as any input into the decision-making process of an educational program. 
At one pole the input has no -impact upon trie generation of policy, while 
at the other pole the input is dispositive.^ 
Citizen Part i cipation Structure 

Those institutional mechanisms through which the citizen participation 
policy operatea are citizen participation structuies, e^g. , public hearingSf 
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volunteerst indlg^nouii para-^profrflsional hiring policiea, and citizen 
coonittee mechanismSt In this atudy the citizen connltteQ mechaniam 
will be the only atructure studied/ A citizen comnittee is composed 
of at least one-»third citizens. 

4# Citizen Participation Outcom es 
Citizen pairticipation qutc6mes are produced as a result of the 
establishment of a citizen participation structure and are divided 
into three descriptive categories i political, socio-psychological, and 
programmatic* 

a« Political Outcomes 

Political outccMies refer to an Increase or decrease in citizen 
political power> which is defined as th^ ability of X to make Y do Z, 
when Y would not otherwise have done Z* Power may be exercised within or 
outside a-specific neighboriiood school* 

b* Socio*>Psychological Outcomes 

Soclo-psychological outcomes, which include alienation, self-concept, 
and perception of one's ability to control his own life, aay be related 
tC' specified educational services or society in general* In this paper 
these outcomes are only related to citizen feelings of direct control, 
representational control, a>d identification with school policy^naking 
processes* 

c* Pro^r^itgaatic Outcomes 
Progranmatic outcomes consist of changes in citizen attitudes and 
behavior with regard to the delivery of educational services* This 
study will measure parent salienoy of school affairs and parent interest 



in thdir children's aohool work* 
B# Evaluation Design 

This study poses the question of how effective the citizen partioi- 
pation structure (the citizen conjnittee) is in fulfilling the political, 
sooio-psychologioal , and prograrnaatic policy outcomes*. The significai;ee 
of these outcomes will be evaluated from the perspective of the poor 
and lower class citizens and educational administrators • 
Descrip1?ive Models 

'^he lAter-relatlonships between these thres policy outcomes and 
the coflittlttee structure are best explained by two descriptive modelst 
the pajrtlcipation model and the structural modification model* It Is 
only through the operation of one or both of these models that the committee 
produces the relevant policy outcmes* 
1 • The Participation Mod el 

The participation model is based upon two related sets of social 
science theories. First, the culture of poverty theoryi which provides 
a set of propositions describing the life situation of the poori was at 
the heart of the compensatory nature of much of the Johnson administra- 
tion's Great Society educational and poverty programming* Second, the 
participation hypothesis, which is derived from small group, industrial 
psychology, and behavior modification research, suggests an action 
strategy directly responsive to and corrective of the traits and charac^ 
terl sties noted in the culture of poverty* 

a* The Culture of Poverty Theory 

The cult^ire of poverty theory, which was first delineated by Oscar 
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L«wia, argued that large aections of the poor are sooio-payohologically 

8 

and culturally deviant* A crucial element of the culture of poverty is 

that the poor are "dis-ongaged" from and "non-integrative" into the major 

Institutions of society Because of an adaptation and reaction to their 

marginal positions in society the poor do not share the traditional 

vidue orientations of the ma'^ority* As Lewis stated, they have formed a 

"subculture of Western society with its own structure and rationale, a 

way of life handed down from generation to generation along family lines*'*^ 

He argued that the social life of the poor is shaped by their teaching 

separate cultural patterns to each generation, making the sub-culture 

self-perpetuating. Lewis noted that "By the time slum children are six 

or seven, they have usually absorbed the basic values and attitudes of 

their sub-culture and are not psychologically geared to take full 

advantage of changing conditions or increased opportunities which may 

occur in their lifetime^"^^ Valentine pointed out that '^It is this idea 

which more than any othei* has been enlarged upon and re-emphasized over 

and over to justify programs designed to inculc;>.ce middle-class values 

and virtues among the poor and especially their children rather than 

12 

changing the condition of their existence," 

Lewis associated many psychological orientations with this deviant 
cultural milieux a keen sense of the personal and concrete; inability 
to delay satisfaction and to plan for the future; resignation and fatalismi 
strong feelings of marginality, helplessness, dependency, and inferiority} 
Inability to cooperate in problem-solvingi confusion of sexual identifi- 
cation} weak ego structure; lack of participation in extra-familial 
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ActlvltleSt ^ 

In the field of education careful note has been taken of Lewis' 

work I Educators have used the culture of poverty theory as an ideological 

basis for their rubric, "the culturally-deprived child^" The concept of 

■ 

cultural deprivation is used as the frame of reference for rationalizing 
academic failures among ^disadvantaged children,** Prank Riessman 
defines the nature of cultural deprivation as "those aspects of middle- 
class culture - such as education! books, formal language - from which 
these groups have not benefited*" Educational psychologists such as 
Ausbelt Deutsch, and Riessman have concluded that these children lack 
the necessary home preparation to succeed in school, and they urged com^ 
pensatory education programs to free the child from "the shackles of 
the earlier environment,"^^ Hence, Project Head Start, as noted by 
Qladwin, was "launched based on the assvimption that once an adequately 
prepared child enters school he will be able to keep up with middle- 
class children all the way through and thus ideally at least be prepared 
to step into a middle-class role as soon as his schooling is completed, "^^ 
b. The Participation Hypothesis 

A central component of the culture of poverty subculture is the poor 
population's deep felt sense of powerlessness to control its own destiny. 
It is this psychological dimension which social science holds out as a 
possible key to the modification of the dysfunctional behavioral attributes 
of the culture of poverty. 

The research of Gore and Rotter has shown that individuals who 
perceive themselves as deteminers of their own fate tend to conjnit 
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theaselves to decisive peraonal md social action* ' Rotter's review 

of personal efficacy research lends support to such a conclusion t 

A series of studies provides strong support for the 
hypothesis that he who thinks he controls his own 
destiny is likely to (a) be more alert to those aspects 
of the environment which provide useful information for 
his future behavior j (b) take steps to improve his 
environmental cmditionsi (c) place greater value on 
skill or achievement reinforcements and be generally 
more concerned witti his ability^ particularly his 
failures* ♦•^^ 

These findings suggest that the personal efficacy dimension may function 
as a social catalyst which contributes to the over-all amelioration of 
the culture of poveirty's deviant behavioral pattern* A corallary to the 
preceding finding is the hypothesis that planned behavior change is 
facilitated by the development of a positive sense of personal efficacy 
among the population which la ihe subject of the change process* The 
genesis of this hyjxjthesls is found in the industrial psychology litera- 
ture* 

The classic Hawthorne experiments of the late 1950*8 are an example 
19 

of such research* ^ There, the "planned behavior change" consisted of 
increasing industrial worker productivity^ One strategy employed to 
stimulate this outoane was to ask the workers for advice concerning 
various operational aspects of the experiments* Such consultation 
greatly increased the workers* feelings of being able to control their 
work experience* Mayo concluded that such an increase in worker efficacy 
was associated with increased worker productivity* 

Other studies have shown that the productivity of industrial 
work groups can be greatly enhanced vdien methods are employed which give 
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mora reaponsibility to them and which allow for greater participation 
in iiBportant decisiona# In their study, Coch and French divided 
employeea into four groups t one non-participating group, two directly 
participating groups, and one representational participating group. 
Higher production rates in the participating groups were explained by 
the fact that workers did not perceive arbitrary rule and felt that they 
had a part in controlling production rates, 

The Coch and French study was replicated In a Norwegian factory 
by French, Israel, and As in 1960,^^ In the later study, however, 
production rates did not increase in the directly participating group* 
The researchers concluded that this group did not perceive the decisions 
in which they participated as related to production. Hence, mere partici- 
pation in group discussions may not be as important in raising production 
rates as perception of participating in meaningful decision-making, 

Fleishman, and Lawrence and Smith support these findings. Fleishman 

concluded that ''direct participation of individual woi^ers may not be 

as important an Incentive as their peroeption of the groups' participation 

22 

in these work changes. Lawrence and Smith showed the need to set 
meaningful group goals, as opposed to only holding group discussions, 

The small group literature supports the findings of industrial 
psychology research. For example, Lippitt arid White, in their famous 
series of experiments with three types of group leadership - authoritarian, 
democratic, and laissez faire - found that the democratic leadership 
style best yielded the desired behavior change effects, In this experi- 
ment the democratically-styled groups were positively related to low 
levels of aggression and discontent, high levels of work output, and 
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Other studied on the variations of the authorltarlen-KleinocrAtlo 
leadership styles confirm these results^ For exaiBple, Preston ar,d 
Heinttf^^ and Hare compared "participatory** leaders with ••supervisory^ 
leadersi Their data indicated that participatory leadership was the more 
effective mechanism for attitudlnal and behavioral change than was 
supervisory leaderships They concluded that in a participatory setting 
each person had an opportunity to expresa his opinion* Although the 
group may not have accepted the opinloni people felt more satisfied 
with the experience because they had an opportunity to express themselves* 
Other studies involve ^teacher-centered*' vs, '♦leamer-centered'' classrooms* 
tt was found that in "leamer-centered" classes, vrtiere students perceive 
themselves) as having relatively equal control, aa opposed to teacher- 
controlled 3ituatic»<f?, there was less anxiety, greater social interaction, 
and positive feelings amoug members* 

In other studies which differed from small group research Ihere is 

evidence to show that organizational affiliation correlates positively 

28 

with feelings of control over one* s destiny. In one of the more 

controlled studies for self*delection, Helens Levons studied clients 

of Aid to Families with Dependent Children who were members of welfare 

go 

organisations and clients who were non*membera« ^ She concluded that the 
fact that the two groups did not differ on certain key demographic 
variables which predicted powerlessness suggested that the primary cause 
of higher efficacy levels for organizational members was not differential 
self-selection but organizational affiliation. 
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OloHard and Jones* etudy of the attitudes of lower- and middle* 
Incoae families toward eduoatlon linked organizational affiliation 
both with efficacy and planned programnatio attitudinal and behavioral 
change outcomes*''^ The study found that active lower-class participants 
in a P«T«A« organitation as well as active and non-ac^ive middle«>olass 
participants believed that education increased success opportunities 
for their children, whereas non-active lower-class parents felt that 
success was related to '♦luck** or **whom you know*** 

In su»» social science research developed a participation hypothesis 
which suggested that planned attitudinal and behavioral change was 
facilitated when the subject of such chanfe either had some degree of 
real or perceived control over that change process* 

c* Delineation of the Participation Model 

The preceding review of social science research lays the basis of 
an action model with four components (see Figure 1)» 

Pirst# the citiaen participation policy is initiated and the coDinittee 
mechanism is established. Secondi the citizen may or may not perceive 
and/or actively participate in the coomittee. Within the context of the 
coomittee participation policy different fonns of participation are most 
cooison. The citizen may (l) simply perceive the existence of the 
citizen participation coamittee structxAre; (2) attend meetings of the 
coandttee; (3) inforaally cooimuiicate views concerning educational 
policy to the conmittee member&j {k) serve as a member of a cocmittee's 
constituency organization} (5) vote for representatives to the policy- 
making board of the consmlttecf (6) serve as a member of the policy-making 
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board of the cwwltte^. Third, a citizen attitudinal and behavioral 
change policy inuet be implemented to correct the culture of poverty 
deviancea. For example r progrania are designed to increase parent interest 
in their children's school work* 

Fourth, the output of this model is the citizen attitudinal and 
behavioral change which is actually induced by the citizen participation 
pollcyt The logic of the participation model suggests that upon exposure 
to the citizen attitudinal and behavioral chcuige policy the greatest 
changes will be induced among those individuals who perceive and/or 
participate In the participation structure. 

For example, an Italian parent who has difficulty reading English 
may be more interested in hlsAer child's school work if the child's 
report card is written in Italian as well as EUglisht e/en though the 
parent may not know who Instituted this policy of bi-llngual report 
cards. However, the model assumes that a parent who perceives and/or 
participates in the participation structure will be more interested in 
hiaAer child ^3 education than will a parent who does not perceive and/or 
participate in the structure. In this model, the institution of the 
citizen participation policy is only considered effective if it brings 
about the desired attitudinal and behavioral changes, 

A key section of this model is the second component. The perception 
of and/or participation in the ccxnnittee is supposed to make the citizen 
feel that he has some degree of control over educational services. This 
newly developed sense of efficacy is then supposed to act as a catalyst 
for educators' planned attitudinal and behavioral change policies, 



etg,, parents who feel they have a say in making educational decioiona 
will be more interested in their children's school woxSc# In this model 
perception of and/or participation in the structure serve as a proxy 
for high efficacy over educational dec isionnaiaking processes* Whether 
the citizen participation policy actually increases citizen control over 
educational decision-making processes is not the central issue. Instead, 
it is the citizen* 8 perception of control which activates this model for 
the planned attitudinal and behavioral changes^ 

The model is designed to have a direct impact on the socio- 
psychological and progranmatic outcomes and does not address the issue of 
political outcomes. It is hypothesized that the socio-psyohological 
outcomes serve as a means to programmatic ends. 

2# The Structural Modification Model 

The second descriptive model relies upon the stimulus of structural 
modification, e.g., the citizen attitudinal and behavioral change policy 
brought about by the citizen comnruttee to induce planned attitudiral and 
behavioral changes (see Figure 2). In this context the citizen may be 
unaware of the citi^ien participation structure and only be aware of or 
affected by the actual institution of the citizen stimulated policy. 

For example, a parent who exhibits little interest in his/her 
child's school work will probably tbe unaware that the school possesses 
an educational policy-^making committee* However, if such a comiiittee 
helps to institute an effective bi-lingual report card system which 
helps a non-Engliah-speaking parent understand his/her child's progress, 
then the report card policy has affected the parent's attitude toward 

O 
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THE STRUCTURAL MODIFICATION MODEL 
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the child, The parentis perception of and/or participation in a conwlttee 
id not the operative factor here* Ineteadi etructural i»odificatlon of 
the school ♦a reporting &ystem, the bi-lingual report card, accoxints for 
the citizen •d attituddnal and behavioral change. 

Thia model directly addresses the political and programnatic outcomes. 
The political power which is suggested by the implementation of such 
citizen imposed policies serves as an Intervening variable between the 
establishment of the citizen committee and the attttudinal and behavioral 
change processes. The implementation of citizen participation stimulated 
policies does not necessarily produce positive programmatic outcomes. 
This fact must be empirically evaluated in each situation. 

The model may also have an indirect effect on the soclo-psychological 
area. For example, at a neighborhood school a citizen committee may 
initiate a policy whereby parents are allowed to select teachers for a 
particular program^ One of th6 potential attltudinal and behavioral 
outcomes of such a policy may be a decrease in parent alienation from 
the school. 

III. Empirical Test of the Conceptual Framework 
A. Research Desiy i 

The study poses the question of how successful the citizen committee 
has been in achieving the political, socio-psychologlcal, and prograrcmatic 
goals. To answer this question, the study has utilized the structural 
modification model to test the political goals and the participation 
model to test the socio-'psychological and prograrrmatic goals* 

Prcm the spring of 1971 to the winter of 1973f the operations of a 
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oltl sen committee assooiated with two neighborhood aohools in the Boston 
area were etudled* The coamlttee • -is both a traditional P^TtAo school* 
comminity participation mechanism and also representative of the anti- 
poverty citizen participation njodel encouraged by the fedeval govemmentt 
The comnlttee, which had been active for four years, was a locally 
initiated program which received no federal subsidy* - 

The test of the structural modification model utilized a case study 
approach. Citizen conmittee power to influence educational decision- 
making was assessed in three key issue areast finance) curriculum) and 
personnel decisions. Information oonoeming the citizen deQielon-making 
role was obtained through the utilization of three methodologies j document 
reviewi interviews with relevant citizens and prof essionalsi and partici- 
pant observation of the neighborhood school and conmittee organizational 
meetings. 

The methodology utilized in testing the participation model was 
survey research. Random samples of citizens who *Jent their children to 
the schools under study were drawn from school registers. One hundred 
thirty-four parents were interviewed out of a total school population of 
three hundred sixty families. Since the first concern was to consider 
citizen participation from the viewpoint of parents, looking at the 
policy from the bottom up, rather than using the traditional approach 
of an elite analysis, committee officers were excluded from the master 
list of parents. 

The findings produced by the research design must be treated cautiously 
since the scope of issues investigated in the analysis was limited. First, 



only the contnittee fom of the oititen participation polioy was atudied. 
Second^ only influenci^ ne it related to the particular school was 
examinedf e«g«9 neighborhood political issues were not studied, Thlrdi 
investigation of the political outcomes was limited to case studies of 
only three substantive areas. Fourth, only rank and file citizens 
(non-coomittee officers) were included in the study. Fifth, operation- 
alisations of the socio-psychological and programmatic outcomes did not 
cover all the possible analytical dimensions which may define these 
sets of policy outcomes* 

h. Description of Committee Under Study 
The committee, which was a local Home and School Association 
attached to two public schools in a lower-working class Italian area 
of Boston with a median income of $6,000 to $6,999f was formally connected 
with the central Boston Home and School Association* The central Associa- 
tion was financed primarily by the Boston School Department, which 
employed a special manager to supervise and maintain all records. 

Each local Hc^e and School Association was open to all parents 
and teachers of pupils attending particular Boston public schools* 
The ccOTodttee consisted of dues-paying members and an executive board 
composed of a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer who 
were elected annually by the membership. The comnittee devoted much time 
to fund-raising activities in an attempt to raise money to improve the 
quality of educational services. 
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C» The Reaulte 

1» The Structural Modlfloation Model 
If the citizen coowlttee has achieved political power by instituting 
educational policies, then one aspect of the struetural modification 
model has been fulfilled* To see if the oomttittee under study has 
obtained any political power, the policy-making role of the coomdttee 
will be ex<imined in three areas* 

Pinance 

Since the school organization was connected to public schools, 
its control of the budget was greatly limited. The central school 
department allocated the per-*pupil expenditures for the schools and 
controlled the amount of federal and state funds wliich the schools 
received. The area :o£ Boston in which the schools were located was 
usually the last area of the city to receive federal or state flmds 
for special programs and the first area to have the programs eliminated 
when there were budget cuts, possibly because the area was largely 
Italian, whereas the central school authorities were Irish* While the 
coDwittee pressured the Boston School Cocroittee for equal treatfiient, it 
failed to obtain its share of resources • Hence, the corrmittee had little 
influence over school finance, 
b. Curriculum 

Again, since the organization was associated with public schools, 
major curriculum decisions were made by the ce al school dopart^^ent. 
The committee might have been able to influence minor curriculum changes 
through its fur*d-raising activities by spending a few thousand dollars 
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p«r y^tT on educational Innovations I but instead turned over all ite 
f\md9 to the school principal , who decided how to spend them* Therefore, 
the coDinittee had no influence over school curriculum* 
o» Personnel 

The central school departeient established the criteria for selection 
and hired and fired all school personneli administrators t teachers, teacher 
aideS) and clerical staff* With the exception of two teacher-aides » the 
staff was Irish-Catholic, although the neighborhood was ninety-five 
per cent Italian* While some parents became active in the comnittee 
in the hope of getting acquainted with the principal and thus obtaining 
a teacher-aide position^ they were not successful. In essenost the 
comoaittee had no influence over school personnel, 
d* Summary 

Citizen initiation of educational policies failed because of the 
following reasons: First, educational professionals at the neighborhood 
schools successfully opposed citizen initiatives* Second, administrative 
units above the neighborhood level, e.g., t)u? central school conmittee, 
pre-empted local decision-making. Third, economic factors, e*g,, loss of 
federal funds, foreclosed the initiation of citizen committee policies* 

These findings suggest that the citizen corwnittee did not achieve 
any political outcomes because it failed to institute any citizen com- 
mittee educational policies at neighborhood schools* Therefore, the 
second stage of the structural modification model was not researched* 
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2* The Participation Model 

a» Sooio*»Psychologlcal Outcomea 

The sooio-paychologlcal outcomes were operationallzed along three 
dlmenaionst perception of direct personal influence in educational 
deolalon-.jtmklngr perception of representational infl^^ 
deoldlon-makingr and feeling of identification with educational decision-* 
making* The following survey question measured perception of direct 
personal influence i **How much say do you have In what , school 
decides to do?" The survey question ♦*How much say do other people 
have in what school decides to do?" measured perception of 

representational influence/ The survey question "Do you think that 
moat of the people who run things at school are people like 

yourself or outsiders?" measured feelings of identification with the 
decision-making process* Because of the OTall sample size Ihe responses 
to these survey questions were dichotomizedt According to the partici- 
pation model the perception of and/or participation in comnittee activities 
are supposed to create feelings of direct and representational control 
over and feelings of identification with educational decision-making, 
Actual participation in conndttee activities, i.e., attending committee 
meetings, would most probably produce a stronger impact on feelings of 
control over and identification with educational decision-making than 
would the mere perception or lack of perception of citizen conmitteea. 

Perception of the coinaittee structure was measured by an organiza- 
tional screening question. The interviewer read a list of organizations 
and committees in the neighborhood and the respondent indicated if any of 
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these stiMCtures shewed familiar* Participation in the comfldttee 
structure was measured by the number of weetinge which the citizen 
attended* The respondents were divided into three participatory 
categories t those who perceived the existence of the coomittee structure 
and attended one or more meetings j those who perceived the existence 
of the coomittee structure but never attended a meeting f and those who 
did not perceive the existence of the committee structure and therefore 
did not attend any meetingSt 

According to the participation model a higher percentage of active 
rank-and-file pertioipants, i,e,> those who perceived the contnlttee and 
attended at least one meeting, should feel more direct and representa- 
tional Influence over and identification with school deolslon-maklng 
than shouljl inactive parents* Tables 1-3 indicate that such a positive 
relationship does in fact exist* -'^ 

While there are positive relationships in Tables t, 2, and 3, they 
are not particularly strong, possibly because the participation 
hypothesis was largely derived from small group and industrial psychology 
research, in which the perception of power or participation in group 
decision-making rarely occurred among aggregations of more than one 
hundred people, who were usually in close interpersonal contact with 
each other. The neighborhood school setting is much different, for the 
social interaction is not as intense. Since the participation. model 
operated outside the small group, it did not produce strong positive 
relationships with socio-psychological educational program outputs* 
If this model can not operate within the context of the typical social 
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Table 1 

The Relationship Between 
tievels of Participation in the Coramittee 
and Perceived Direct Influence 



Levels of 
Participation 



Direct Influence 



Positive Perception 
and 

Attended Meetings 


14 


42 
75^ 


56 


Positive Perception 
and 

Never Attended 
Meetings 


4 

B% 


47 
92^g 


51 


Negative Perception 
and 

Never Attended 
Meetings 


3 


23 
88^ 


26 






Total N = 
133 



Tau beta Correlation 
.17 
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Table 2 

The Relationship Between 
Levele of Participation in the Committee 
and Perceived Representational Influence 



Levels of 
Participation 



Representational Influence 



Positive Perception 
and 

Attended Meetings 


23 


33 
595< 


56 


Positive Perception 
and 


13 


38 


51 


Never Attended 
Meetings 




75J6 




Negative Perception 


5 


21 


26 


and 




Never Attended 
Meetings 


19^ 


81 








Total N = 
133 



Tau beta Correlation 
.19 



ft 
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Table 5 

The Relationship Be tween 
Levels of Partioipation in the Cowdttee 
and Peelings of Identification 



I^evels of 
partioipation 

Positive Perception 
and 

Attended Meetings 



Positive Perception 
and 

Never Attended 
Meetings 



Negative Perception 
and 

Never Attended 
Meetings 



IdeyvUfioatic^^ 
Like Me Outsiders N 



44 


15 


57 


11% 






29 


22 


51 










9 


26 










Total N = 

. 



Tau b6ta Correlation 
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interaotlon between the neighborhood school organization and the citisen, 
then a basic assumption of the poverty program of 'vhe federal government 
is not valid, 

b, Prograamatic Outcomes ' 
Programmatic outcomes were operationalized along two dimensionsi 
the saliency of educational services and preventive behavior, Saliency 
of educational services refers to parent knowledge of and interest in 
school affairs, variables which are important if parents are to hold 
school administrators accountable for the quality of educational services* 
The following two survey questons measured saliency i '*What is the name 
of the principal at the school?" "Would you say that you are 

more interested in school affairs, less interested, or feel about the 
same since sending your child to the school?" 

Preventive behavior refers to increasing parent interest in their 
children' 3 school work i Such parent interest is thought to minimize 
the problems which schools face in educating children from poor and 
lower-class families* Lack of parent interest in their children's 
school work is considered leal important contributing factor to academic 
failure* The following survey question measured preventive behavior: 
'♦Would you say you are more interested in your child * s school work, 
less interested, or feel about the same since sending your child to 
the school?" As in the analysis of the socio-psychological 

outcomes, each of the programmatic variables was dichotomized because 
of the small sample size. 

In the schools under study special citizen attitudinal and behavioral 
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change policies attempted to Increase salienoy of school affairs and 
parent interest in their children's school work by means of open 
houses t telephone contacts, parent-teacher conferences and note? «ent 
home by the children* 

As previously noted, the existence of attltudinal and behavioral 
change policies is critical tothe operation of the participation model* 
The sense of educational efficacy created by the perception of and parti-* 
oipation in the .comnittee structure should raise the effectiveness of 
these attitudinal and behavioral char^ge policies, which should therefore 
work more effectively among citizens who perceive and/or participate in 
& citizen committee than among citizens who are unaware of the existence 
of the caEnailttee* 

Tables 4 and 5 show that greater attltudinal change occurs with 
citizens who perceive and participate in the organization* There Is 
more than a twenty per cent difference between active and inactive 
participants on both salienoy dimensions* 

However, as can be seen from Table 6, there is no relationship on 
the preventive behavior dimensions ♦ It appears that the attitudinal and 
behavioral change policies affect ciitizens on all levels of participation 
in the same way* The participation model seems to be ineffective here 
because this dimension involves changing parent and child Interaction 
patterns, which are more stable relationships than parent attitudes 
toward the school* Such a conclusion seriously questions tho empirical 
validity of the participation model. 
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Table k 

The Relationship Between 
Levels of Participation in the Cownittee 
and Salienoy of Educational Sendees 
(Knowledge of School Affairs) 

■ . ■ 



. Participation 


Corre'^t 


Incorrect 


N 


Positive Perception 


36 


21 


57 


and 








Attended Meetings 


6^ 


37^ 




Positive Perception 
and 


36 


15 


51 


Never Attended 
Meetings 


71^ 






Negative Perception 


11 




26 


Never Attended 
Meetings 














Total N a 








13^ 



Tau beta Correlation 
.17 



Table 5 



The Relationship Between 
Levels of Participation in the Coninittee 
and Salienoy of Educational Services 
(Interest in School Affairs) 



Levels of 
Participation 


Interest 
More Less 


N 


Positive Perception 
and 

Attended Meetings 


35 


22 
39^ 


57 


Positive Perception 
and 

Never Attended 
Meetings 


21 


30 
59^ 


51 


Negative Perception 
and 

Never At ten^^ 
Meetings 


10 

39J« 


16 
6i;« 


26 






Total N s 



Tau beta Correlation 
.19 
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Table 6 

The Relationship Between 
Levels of Participation in the Comniittee 
and Preventive Behavior 
(Interest in Chlldi^n^s School Work) 



Levels of 
Participation 



More 



Interest 



Less 



N 



Positive Perception 




20 


57 


and 








Attended Meetings 




35}< 




Positive Perception 
and 


55 ' 


16 


51 


Never Attended 
Meetings 








Negative Perception 
and 


16 


10 


26 


Never Attended 
Meetings 














Total N = 











Tau beta Coirelation 
♦ 00 
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C« Conolusions 

The significance of these findings for educational policy must be 
interpreted cautiously. As was discussed previously, important aspects 
of the citizen participation policy have not been analyzed in this study. 
Further, the data analysis presented is preliminaryi more extensive 
analysis Involving other types of educational organizations is planned.^-' 

The analysis of political outcomes through case studies reveals 
that the citizen comnittee was unable to institute any citizen attitudinal 
and behavioral change policies in areas of finance, curriculum, and 
personnel, and therefore was unable to generate any citizen influence 

over school policy. 

The analysis of the socio-psychological goals reveals a positive 

relationship between perception of and/or participation in the comnittee 

and feelings of direct and representational influence over and Identification 

witli school decision-making. However, while participation in the citizen 

comnittee seems to increase citizen feelings of control over school 

decision-making, the case studies demonstrate that in fact these coninittees 

have no Influence. It appears that the comnittee structure generates 

false consciousness in citizens who participate therein. This false 

consciousness is dysfunctional to the citizen and school administrator 

because parents feel satisfied with their r6les and political mobilization 

by comcaunity organizers or administrators becomes a very difficult 

False consciousness is also dysfunctional because if input into 
important school -related issues by citizens who feel control is ignored 
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the resulting frustrations among rank-and-file citizens may impair 
school -c<»wunity relations* 

The analysis of the prograxrmatic goals reveals a positive relation- 
ship between perception of and/or participation in the committee and 
saliency of educational issues* Prom the perspective of "ttie citizen hi 
administrator increased saliency is an important outcome because 
knowledge of and interest in school affairs is a prerequisite for parent 
and administration promotion of educational change* 

However, the analysis of the preventive behavior dimension shows 
no relationship with perception of and/or participation in the coninittee# 
Prom the viewpoint of a school administrator this finding calls into 
question the utility of the citizen participation policy to increase 
academic success of poor and lower-class children by means of increased 
parent involvement with their children's school work. 

In the final analysis poor and lower-class parents and administrators 
must balance the positive and negative effects of the citizen partici-^ 
pation policy before deciding to support it. This study provides some 
preliminary evidence for use in the making of this decision* 
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31. This model does not address directly the issue of political 
power outside of educational issues. An investigation of that dimension 
is beyond the scope of this research. Only school-related political 
influence was analyzed. 

32. To control for self-selection the levels of participation in 
coomittee variable were cross-tabulated with a series of variables 
which were general indicators of social attitudes and behavior. The 
following variables were cross-tabulatedi age, income, education, 
length of residence, distance from school, academic achievement of 
children, feelings of control over personal destiny, feelings of 
control over the federal, state, and municipal government, and votings 

■ patt6i?ns. No significant differences were- found in the distributions 
on these variables between people who perceived the committees and 
were active, people who perceived the comnittees but were inactive, 
and people who did not perceive the conmittee and were inactive. 
These findings suggest that self-seleotion was not the cause of the 
positive relationships exhibited by Tables 1-3. 

The similarity among respondents with different levels of 
participation in the committee structure on the control variables 
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35* Data from an urban school aesooiated with a citizens' advisory 
council and a parochial school associated with a mothers* club are in 
the process of being analyzed. 
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